
Double Duty 


Three Las Mascaras members, Houston sophomore Jane Mos- 
towltz, Tyler sophomore Tom Grant and Mineola freshman Steve 
Pegues begin decorations for the annual Las Mascaras Christmas 
party. The tree, which was used, in “The Lion In Winter,” will 
decorate the set for the party Tuesday. 

Rehabilitation Commission 
Helps Disabled Students 
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25 Wfl Compete for Campus Beauty 


Persons physically disabled 
can find their way through col¬ 
lege and out into suitable and 
profitable employment through 
help from the Texas Rehabilita¬ 
tion Commission. (TRC). 

The commission, a division 
of the Texas Education Agency, 
is responsible for financial aid 
to those who because of some 
handicap are unable to get an 
education and a job. 

Explaining the word “handi¬ 
cap” Rehabilitation Counselor 
Jake C. Reeves said, “When an 
individual asks for employment 
and for some reason is rejected 
because of a physical condition, 
he is considered to have a voca¬ 
tional handicap.” 

The other rehabilitation coun¬ 
selor for Smith County besides 
Reeves is Harvey Hall. 

Reeves defines the TRC as a 
state agency whose pr imary func - 
tion is to “provide services for 
the handicapped which will pre¬ 
pare him for employment.” 

He stressed that the commis¬ 
sion is not related to the federal 
welfare program: 

“We provide services that 
make tax payers out: of tax con¬ 
sumers. In other words, we take 
persons who are potential wel¬ 
fare recipients and try to get 
them employment so they can be¬ 
come a contributing part of so¬ 
ciety.” 

He named such handicaps as 
hernia, hard of hearing, diabetes, 
speech defects, and “a multitude 
of orthopedic problems” consti¬ 
tuting grounds for vocational aid. 

A handicapped person may re¬ 
ceive without cost the following 
services: 

Diagnostic, counseling and 
guidance, interpreter for deaf 
services, training, placement, 
and follow-up. A person’s fi¬ 
nancial resources ar e considered 
when planning other services. 

Some are eligible for financial 


aid for schooling, surgery, and 
many other areas. 

One student enrolled at TJC, 
a client in the rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram, reported his tuition is paid 
as well as part of his gas money. 
He also said he has had surgery 
twice at no cost, all through 
the services of the Texas Re¬ 
habilitation Commission. 

There is no maximum age 
limit for rehabilitation services, 
but a minimum age of 16 is re¬ 
quired. 

Persons interested in the pro¬ 
gram should call or write the 
Texas Rehabilitation Commis¬ 
sion at 305 S. Broadway. 


?s 


One of the 25 beauties who 
walks across Wise Auditorium 
Thursday at 7:15 p.m. will be 
named Most Beautiful on Campus. 
Admission to the pageant is free. 

These 25 candidates repre¬ 
sent the organizations’ choices 
of the 25 most beautiful girls on 
campus. 

In addition to the winner, 
judges will select four runners- 


The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Universities (SACU) 
has formally renewed TJC’s ac¬ 
creditation. 

The renewal came in the As - 
sociation’s annual convention in 
Miami Beach. 

Renewals - - or rejections - - 
come every 10 years. TJC has 
not had a rejection since it was 
accepted in 1931. 

Academic Vice President Ed¬ 
ward Potter was one of 4,000 
delegates at the four-day con¬ 
vention last week representing 
all college, university, secondary 
and elementary member institu¬ 
tions from 11 Southern states of 
SACU. 

In 1970 TJC, one of SACU’s 
first junior college members, 
passed its second 10-year evalua¬ 
tion with “flying colors,” Dr. 
Potter said. 

Because there is no national 
accrediting commission, Dr. 
Potter said it is the job of five 
regional accrediting associations 
to institute education standards 
for member institutions to fol¬ 
low. 

These standards include: 

1. Library must have a certain 
number of applicable vol¬ 
umes. 

2. Labs must meet quality 
standards. 

3. Faculty must meet exper¬ 
ience and education re¬ 
quirements dependent , on 
type of educating facility. 

4. Institution must have defi¬ 
nite and stable earned in¬ 
come. 

5. Colleges must follow pre¬ 
scribed curriculum ac¬ 
cording to type and area of 
institution. 

In deference to the curricu¬ 
lum standard, for instance, TJC 
will not allow a student to take 
21 hours in a semester. 

“If we allowed students to 
take 21 hours, SACS would say 
our curriculum is too easy,” 
Dr. Potter explained. 

Member colleges and univer¬ 
sities must submit an annual re- 


up. Student Senate President 
Thad Felder will present the 
beauty with a bouquet of Tyler 
red roses. 

The 25 candidates will appear 
in both campus and formal dress. 
They will be introduced to the 
audience alphabetically by their 
last names. 

Nominees and organizations 
they represent: 


port to the convention describing 
how they fulfill each guideline to 
maintain accreditation. 

Every 10 years they must 
make thorough self-studies to 
send SACS. 

SACS appoints an examining 
commission that visits campuses 
to determine whether they are 
doing what they say. If an insti¬ 
tution falls short in a given area, 
the commission makes recom¬ 
mendations. A college that fails 
to act on the recommendations 
risks suspension from SACS. 

Dr. Potter believes in this 
way college standards are “kept 
up. When you work close to 
something, often you can’t see the 
forest for the trees. When some¬ 
one (examining commission) 
comes in, sometimes he can 
help by seeing things you can’t.” 

Colleges that do not have or 
lose accreditation have hard 
times. Federal and state govern - 
ments specify institutions must 
be regionally recognized to re¬ 
ceive funding. Colleges without 
accreditation may lose thousands 
in grants. 

Students’ work at unaccred¬ 
ited schools may not be recog¬ 
nized by other universities. Also, 
teachers who graduate from un¬ 
accredited colleges may not be 
certified to teach. 

Two Dallas junior colleges, 
Eastfield and Mountain View, re¬ 
ceived accreditation for the first 
time at this year’s convention. 

Enroute to becoming a mem¬ 
ber of SACS, a college or uni¬ 
versity asks to be put on the 
eligible list. It then spends one 
year making a comprehensive 
self-evaluation. 

The self-study is sent to 
SACS. It appoints an examining 
commision to inspect the insti¬ 
tution. 

One of the convention mile¬ 
stones was the adoption of a 
separate commission and separ¬ 
ate standards for evaluating tech¬ 
nological-vocational schools in 
recognition of their increasing 
importance. 


Cindy Archer, Cheerleaders; 
Mary Bloomquist, Baptist Stu¬ 
dent Union; Brenda Chalk, Afro- 
American Society; Jan Clanton, 
Home Economics Club; Claudia 
Conway, Apache Guard; Carole 
Crawford, Apache Band; Barbara 
Glidewell, Wesley Foundation; 
and Kathy Hardy, Singing Apa¬ 
ches. 

Karen Hays, Las Mascaras; 
Julie Hoffman, Apache Belles; 
Deborah Kohler, Dental Hygiene; 
Terry Mayers, AlphaTau Omega; 
Melissa McCartney, Phi Theta 
Kappa; Cheryl Missildine, Texas 
Eastern School of Nursing; Car¬ 
rie O’Brien, Vaughn Hall; Kath¬ 
leen Osborn, Tri-C; Jane Sher- 
row, Claridge Hall; Chris Stack, 
Tau Kappa; Delta Upsilon; and 
Judy Steele, TJC Publications. 

Also Debbie Stegner, Sans 
Souci; Patty Stone, Sigma Nu; 
Pam Strobel, Zeta Phi Omega; 
Melanie Tkach, Rodeo Club; Deb¬ 
orah Viel, Holley Hall; and Shir¬ 
ley White, Bateman Hall. 


Pageant Coordinators 

The annual pageant is spon¬ 
sored by the Student Senate. Co¬ 
ordinators are Executive Di¬ 
rector of the Belles, Mrs. Eva 
Saunders and Belle Dance Direct¬ 
or A1 Gilliam. 

Apache Band Director Edwin 
Fowler is master of ceremonies. 

Other personnel coordinating 
the program are Singing Apaches 
Director J. W. Johnson in charge 
of music; Mrs. Clare Heaton, 
director of student activities; Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Echols, tabulation 
of votes; Speech Instructor Law¬ 
rence Birdsong, lighting. 

The five judges are local 
persons not connected with the 
college--three women and two 
men. 

The between-acts program 
includes a pantomime, an inter¬ 
pretation and a comic number. 

Apache Belle Joanne Pente¬ 
cost will do an interpretative 
dance of “SouthPacific,” Apache 
Belle Martha Murr a comic num¬ 
ber. 

The Apache Belles and Apache 
Band will open the program. 

Judges Experienced 

All judges have had exper¬ 
ience with fashion and beauty 
shows. One has been active in 
the Texas Rose Festival, one is 
a director on the Tyler Museum 
of Arts board, one a conductor 
of fashion shows, another is a 
television personality and one a 
former best dressed woman in 
Texas. 




Only National Performers at That Hour 

Band, Belles to Take Double Spotlight at Texas Stadium 


The Apache Belles and Apa¬ 
che Band will take a double 
spotlight at half time perform¬ 
ances of the Dallas Cowboy-St. 
Louis Cardinals game Dec. 18 
in Texas Stadium. 

They will be the only half¬ 
time performers on national tele¬ 
vision at that, hour as well as 
the only half-time performance 
at Texas Stadium. 

Game time is 3 p.m. 

Because the Belles and Band 
are to be televised nationally on 
CBS and because of the holiday 
season, Executive Director Eva 
Saunders created a colorful and 
lively “Previews to Santa” per¬ 
formance. 

Color will be everywhere. 
The 108 Belles will wear jester 
costumes of red leotards, yel¬ 
low and green tights, belts and 
collars of red, yellow, green and 
blue and milti-colored, cone- 
shaped hats. 


As dancing elves in multi¬ 
colored jester costumes, the 108 
Belles will perform for Santa. 
The 130 Apache Band members 
representing a bi£ brass band will 
set a jolly holiday mood. 

A kaleidoscope of color will 
whirl as the Belles play toy baby 
grand pianos and dance on six 
foot ladders. 

Other features include the 
Belles’ famous high kick and Miss 
Claudia Conway doing a series of 
acrobatic stunts. 

Along with the Belles and 
Band, 20 members of the Apache 
Guard will make the trip to Texas 
Stadium in Irving. AGA will 
wear dress uniforms of black 
slacks and gold blazers as they 
assist with props. 

The toy baby grand pianos 
and ladders are contributions 
from Gibson Discount Center. 

Edwin Fowler and his Apache 
Band will play a medley of tunes 


including “Put On A Happy 
Face,” “March of the Toys,” 
“Chopsticks,” “Make Someone 
Happy,” “Be A Clown.” 

The Apache Belles and Apa¬ 
che Band are performing through 
an invitation of Jim Skinner, 
director of pageantry for the Dal¬ 
las Cowboys. 

CBS will film a dress re¬ 
hearsal of the Belles the morn¬ 
ing of the 18th. 

Mrs. Saunders says the dress 
rehearsal gives CBS officials an 
idea of what to shoot at half¬ 
time as well as assuring the 
Belles of exact performance tim¬ 
ing. 

The Belle-Band group and 
their sponsors leave the TJC 
campus at 8:30 a.m. Theyreturrf 
the same day “approximately 
around 8 p.m.,” Mrs. Saunders 
said. 
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Charlie’s Awful Trip 

He Blinded Himself In A Baltimore Jail 


Editor’s note--Following publication of Daniel St. Albin Greene’s front page 
article in The National Observer Nov. 6, Editor Henry Gemmill gave college 
newspapers across the nation permission to reprint the story. Because of its 
relative interest to college students the Tyler Junior College News is reprinting 
the article in part. 


By Daniel St. Albin Greene 

From Baltimore 


W hen Ed Stefankiewicz reported 
for the night shift in the lockup 
on the first floor of Baltimore 
police headquarters, he was advised to 
keep an eye on the stoned hippie who was 
talking to the walls in Cell 2. So when he 
noticed after midnight that Cell 2 was 
suddenly quiet, Officer Stefankiewicz 
opened the gate to the front row — where 
women, rum heads, and “mental cases” 
are usually kept - and walked the few 
steps to the second cell. In the shadows 
he saw a heavily bearded young man, 
naked, sitting on the bare, two-board 
bench that is the only furniture in each 
of the tiny, dismal cells. 

“You all right?” the turnkey asked. 
The naked man glanced at him, he re¬ 
calls, but said nothing. 

The burly jailer returned to his desk, 
and busied himself with paper work for 
the next few minutes. Then, still wonder¬ 
ing about the longhair’s curious change 
of behavior, he decided to take another 
look. What he saw when he got to Cell 2 



Charles Hiller Innes 


Photo by Delmar Lipp 

this time, Ed Stefankiewicz avows he 
will never forget. This is how he tells it: 

The first thing that Stefankiewicz 
noticed was a pair of forearms jutting 
through the bars of the cell, the hands 
bloody. Behind the bars the young man, 
now wearing a hospital robe, stood in 
the shadows, stoically, almost spiritual¬ 
ly. For an unreal moment, the hairy, 
robed apparition reminded Ed Stefan¬ 
kiewicz of a picture he had seen of the 
Apostle Paul. Yet there was a ghastly 
difference: Staring from this apostolic 
face were two mutilated, partially dis¬ 
lodged eyeballs. 

“I am God. . . . Let me touch and save 
you,” the apparition pronounced. Only 
after Stefankiewicz extended his arm 
for the touch of salvation would the 
blinded youth let his jailers put a strait 
jacket on him for the trip to the hospital. 

Whether or not Charles Innes, in dark 
moments of lonely anguish or unreality, 
tried to gouge his eyes is hard to deter¬ 
mine. The stark impression that Stefan¬ 
kiewicz retains is of torn eyeballs that 
apparently had been replaced in their 
sockets, only in front of the eyelids. A 
doctor who operated on Innes, but who 
asked not to be identified, says the eyes, 
though mutilated beyond repair, were 
never severed from the sockets. 

Fantastic Series of Events 

Five months later, after extensive psy¬ 
chiatric observation in a sthte hospital, 
Charles can finally talk about his longest 
and — he swears — his last “trip.” An 
intelligent, articulate man of 25 from a 
distinguished Boston family, he recently 
described in a long interview the fantas¬ 
tic series of events that climaxed in Cell 
2 last May 20. He says that he even re¬ 
members destroying his eyes — without 
feeling a thing. 

Still, when the inevitable question 
comes-“Why did you do it?”-Charlie’s 
characteristic volubility wavers, as 
though he were confronted by a specter. 
He becomes evasive, suspicious, agitated. 
Behind the red, shrunken, sightless eyes 
that the doctors couldn’t repair must be 
awful memories that, for now at least, 
can’t gain voice. 

The National Observer’s inquiry into 
Charles Innes’ case produced some chill¬ 
ing revelations: 

• The underground drug market is so 


contaminated by ruthless profiteering, 
deception, and product falsification that 
it’s practically impossible nowadays for 
even a veteran “head” to be sure of what 
he’s buying. 

• A potent drug known as PCP, mar¬ 
keted legitimately as an anesthetic and 
analgesic for animals, is being produced 
by “underground chemists” nationwide 
and foisted upon unwitting young buyers 
as everything from an “aphrodisiac” to 
“mescaline.” 

• There are widespread misconcep¬ 
tions among police and hospital person¬ 
nel about how to handle and treat people 
under the influence of psychedelic drugs. 
Standard procedures for “drug cases” 
can exacerbate reactions from some 
drugs, especially psychotic effects. 

Homemade Tragedies Beckon 

All of this adds up to a disturbing con¬ 
clusion : Not many people — dealers, dop¬ 
ers, or straights — know much about the 
homemade chemicals that untold young 
Americans are smoking, eating, or shoot¬ 
ing into their veins. 

“I’ve accepted my blindness but I 
haven’t accepted the blame,^he says. “I 
know my a'ctions in some ways led to it, 
but the actions of others were responsi¬ 
ble too.” 

Charles still lives alone in the two- 
story rowhouse where it all started. He 
pays the $150 rent out of his $186 month¬ 
ly welfare check. It’s not a bad place to 
live But it’s nothing 

like his boyhood homes. 

A Brahmin Background 

Like his grandfather, Charlie’s father, 
Charles J. Innes, devoted his profession¬ 
al life to law and GOP politics. 

Charles Hiller Innes, his parents’ first 
son, was reared to follow in the footsteps 
of his father and grandfather. He recalls 
meeting the Kennedys in Boston and 
once accompanying his father to a na¬ 
tional convention, where they had break¬ 
fast with Vice President and Mrs. Nixon. 
Inevitably, he was sent to the Noble and 
Greenough School in Dedham, Mass., to 
prepare for Harvard.But his final grade 
average was a point or two low for Har¬ 
vard, his father’s alma mater, so he en¬ 
rolled in Johns Hopkins University here 
instead. 

The Drift Into Drugs 

At Hopkins Charlie was an erratic 
student, nominally majoring in philoso¬ 
phy but auditing more and more courses 
just because they interested him. He 
turned on to marijuana and radical poli¬ 
tics, and gravitated into Baltimore’s 
drug-oriented counterculture. He split 
to San Francisco for a spell, and re¬ 
turned to Baltimore last year consider¬ 
ing himself a permanent member of 
what he calls the Third World. 

Last January Innes and Robert W. 
Rettman were arrested in a Baltimore 
suburb and charged with possession of 
cocaine. On May 14 undercover narcotics 
detectives, acting on a paid informant’s 
evidence, obtained warrants to search 
Innes’ and Rettman’s residences. When 
two plain-clothes men confronted Innes 
in the back yard that evening, he bolted 
into the house, grabbed a 35-mm. film 
can, and swallowed its contents. 

‘What Did Charlie Eat?’ 

Officer James Dugent recalls that all 
the way to the* station Innes repeated 
slogans: “PCP . . . LSD . . . Peace . . . 
Right On. . . .” He was taken from the 
police station to Union Memorial Hospi¬ 
tal, where his stomach was pumped. He 
was kept overnight, and released the 
next afternoon on $3,000 bail, charged 
with possession of marijuana. [Police 
say they found some residue in a home¬ 
made pipe in his kitchen.] The charge 
was later dismissed. 

What did Charlie eat? 

To this day, Jim Dugent believes that 
it was pot laced with LSD. He says he 
found in the film can “a residue of a 
green, grasslike substance” resembling 
marijuana, but that it wasn’t enough to 
test. In the police file is a lab analysis 
indicating traces cf LSD in the gastric 
material pumped out of Innes at the hos¬ 
pital. The man who runs the laboratory 
says that this analysis is no more than 
85 percent certain. 

But Innes insists that he ingested nei¬ 
ther pot nor LSD, but parsley cured 
with “PCPA”—enough “to get at least 
30 smokers high.” 

He describes PCPA as a derivative of 
PCP, an animal tranquilizer, but with 
“an extra molecule” that nobody knows 
much about. 

Whatever it was, Charles Innes says 
the drug kept him stoned for five days. 
This defies belief, unless he reinforced it 


with something else later. But Dr. David 
Smith, founder and medical director of 
the Haight-Ashbury free clinic in San 
Francisco, offers a possible explanation: 
“It’s highly unlikely that the drug reac¬ 
tion would have lasted that long. But a 
very intense delirious drug experience 
can precipitate a psychotic reaction.” 

Between 6 and 7 p.m. on May 19, four 
days after Innes got out of the hospftal, 
Patrolmen Frizell Bailey and John Den¬ 
holm were ordered to check on a nude 
man acting strangely on the back porch 
of an apartment building on Bolton 
Street. W T hen the scout car pulled up in 
the alley, a crowd of young people was 
staring and giggling at a muscular man 
with wild sandy whiskers, but not a 
stitch on his stocky body. The two uni¬ 
formed officers climbed the rusty metal 
ladder to the landing, then coaxed the 
man into the apartment. The man was 
speaking nonsense, so the officers 
wrapped a blanket around him and called 
for the wagon. 

Back Into Custody 

Bailey rode with Charles Innes. “He 
wouldn’t let my hand go,” recalls the 
27-year-old black officer. “And he was 
talking the whole time: ‘I’m Charlie 
Innes . . . you’re Frizell Bailey . . . you 
are my friend . . . Charlie Innes likes his 
friend.’ He would say things like that 
and repeat them backwards and for¬ 
wards.” 

Bailey decided to take his prisoner, 
still swaddled in a blanket, to nearby 
Mercy Hospital for an examination. The 
hospital-admission report lists “alleged 
ingestion of PCT” (sic) under “Com¬ 
plaint or Description of Accident.” A 
senior resident, physician examined 
Innes, but apparently found nothing 
physically wrong. But on the physician’s 
report, a copy of which was given to 
Bailey, “psychoneurosis” is written in 
the column labeled “Impression,” and 
“advise psychiatric evaluation” is in the 
“Treatment” column. 

‘He Was Physically Normal’ 

Was the decision not to hospitalize 
Innes that night justified? This is one 
hospital official’s rationale: “Ourrespon¬ 
sibility was to see if he was physically 
well or if there was an acute psychiatric 
emergency. The examination indicated 
that he was physically normal. And there 
was no evidence in the examination that 
he was intending to harm himself. I’m 
reasonably certain that if he had been 
kept here the same thing would have 
happened.” 

Frizell Bailey, for one, didn’t like the 
idea of taking Charlie Innes back to jail 
in his condition. 

Yet there was nothing else for Bailey 
to do. 

About three hours later Charles Innes 
quietly blinded himself. 

Dr. David Smith, whose Haight-Ash¬ 
bury clinic has treated countless drug- 
overdose cases in recent years, suggests 
that Charlie was the victim of a series of 
bad decisions: “There’s a complex inter¬ 
reaction among the chemical, the psy¬ 
chological state of the individual, physi¬ 
cal factors, and environment. The worst 
time to take a drug like that is under 
duress, as he was when they raided his 
home. In general, when the person is in 
a delirious state, the act of pumping the 
stomach makes the situation worse. That 
was an extremely dangerous time for 
that kid, and he should have been in a 
hospital intensive-care unit, watched at 
all times. Jailing can be a major con¬ 
tributory factor in a drug-induced psy¬ 
chotic reaction.” 

Compounding Treatment’s Problems 

The problem of treating a spaced-out 
kid is compounded when nobody knows 
what he got loaded on. 

Officer Dugent still believes that Char¬ 
lie Innes gobbled an overdose of LSD- 
laced pot. Charlie insists that it was 
parsley sprinkled with PCPA; that’s 
what the dealer told him it was. But 
there is strong circumstantial evidence 
that both are mistaken. What ripped 
Charles Innes was almost certainly 
“angel dust”-PCP. 


There is widespread confusion about 
PCP and PCPA in the drug culture. De¬ 
spite what he knows about chemistry, 
Charlie seems to hold some of the com¬ 
mon misconceptions, including the one 
that PCPA is a derivative of PCP. 

PCP: It Spells ‘Danger’ 

They are, in fact, totally different 
kinds of drugs. PCPA is a synthetic 
chemical compound that can reduce the 
level of serotonin in the human brain. 
It has been used experimentally to treat 
patients with tumors and some mental 
patients. But the most publicized PCPA 
research was done by a team of visiting 
Italian scientists in Washington, D.C., 
who noticed that it increased sexual 
activity in rats and other animals. This 
inspired some underground chemists to 
manufacture the stuff and peddle it as 
an “aphrodisiac.” But it never found a 
market in the counterculture. 

PCP, on the other hand, is an anes¬ 
thetic that in small doses can produce a 
moderate “high” but in drug darts can 
immobilize a rhino. The only pharma¬ 
ceutical company licensed to market the 
drug—phencyclidine —restricts its sales 
to veterinarians for experiments with 
animals. The label on each container 
reads: “Sernylan [the trade name] is a 
potent drug which produces disorienta¬ 
tion in many species. It must not be used 
in animals other than primates.” 

PCP’s Bad Side Effects 

An extreme overdose of PCP conceiva¬ 
bly could provoke the side effects that 
Innes experienced. Smoked, the drug pro¬ 
duces a marijuanalike high; ingested in 
larger doses, it can trigger extended de¬ 
lusions and paranoia much like an LSD 
trip. 

The most compelling evidence that 
PCP caused Innes’ tragedy is in a 1959 
paper written by a research team at 
Wayne State’University that adminis¬ 
tered the drug to 102 patients. To some 
people who were given large doses, the 
scientists reported, “objects seemed to 
‘float away’ and the subjects had the sen¬ 
sation that the body went numb and was 
displaced. . . . Many of our patients with 
strong religious backgrounds reported 
‘God was taking them away,’ or that they 
were being ‘carried up into the clouds.’ ” 
(Charlie’s prattle in jail continuously 
mentioned God.) One woman in the 
Wayne State study stayed in a “pro¬ 
longed state of confusional psychosis” 
for four days. 

Drug Has Many Guises 

Understandably, PCP has never be 
come very popular in the underground- 
drug market. But its illicit producers 
won’t stop trying: They simply turn it 
out in a variety of forms and hawk it 
under different names. It first emerged 
in California in 1967 as the “Peace Pill.” 
The next year it was peddled in capsules 
passed off as “THC,” which is thought 
to be the active ingredient in marijuana. 
In 1969 it reappeared as “Hog.” 

Last year PCP was sprinkled on oreg¬ 
ano and parsley and smoked as “angel 
dust”— confounding police, who kept 
confiscating stuff that looked like pot 
but didn’t pass the lab tests for mari¬ 
juana. Most of the “mescaline” being 
peddled this year, according to students 
of the drug culture, is PCP or LSD in 
disguise. Futhermore, many chemists 
combine PCP with another substance 
without telling anybody. 

PCP, or “PCPA,” hasn’t been avail¬ 
able in Baltimore, Charlie has been told, 
since he freaked out. Kids elsewhere are 
still eating and smoking it, though, 
whether they realize it or not. Many 
dealers and customers heard the maca¬ 
bre story of the hippie who gouged out 
his eyes, but counterculture sources say 
that not many believe it. The prevailing 
view is that the story was just another 
drug-scare hoax promulgated by the 
“narcs.” 

That’s one reason to hope that Charles 
Innes realizes one of his ambitions: to 
become a drug counselor. For anybody 
who looks into those dead eyes sees that 
Charlie has been where nobody wants to 


go. 
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TJC SPECIAL 

Students and Faculty with ID Cards 

Top Sirloin 

8 oz. TOP SIRLOIN 
Baked Potato or French Fries 

and Toast Mj/i‘ 

DAY, DEC. 9 & 

1721 S. Beckham at 5th St. 


(OFFER GOOD THURSDAY 8c FRIDAY, DEC. 9 & 10) 

2 BLOCKS 
FROM CAMPUS 

Open II A. M. - 9 P. M. Mon. -Thurs. -Sun. II A. M. -10 P. M. Fri. & Sat. 


A/ISC to Sponsor 
Holiday Party 
For Children 

The Methodist Student Center 
will sponsor their annual Christ¬ 
mas party for 20 underprivileged 
children Dec. 11 at 6 p.m. in the 
Wesley Foundation. 

The Salvation Army chose the 
children from four families. 

Each child will have a big 
brother or sister from the Wesley 
Foundation who will join them 
during the dinner and program. 

The dinner will be the usual 
Christmas feast of turkey and 
dressing with all the trimmings. 
The program will include singing 
carols, the Christmas story acted 
by Wesley members and a visit by 
Santa Clause, played by Charlie 
Dews. 

President of MEC Thomas 
Tunnell is in charge of the party. 
Assisting Tunnell is Judy Horton 
in charge of the food, 


Senate Announces Christmas Dance 


A band, free refreshments, 
decorations “covering the walls 
and even the coke machines”-- 
these will highlight the Dec. 11 
11, all-college Christmas for¬ 
mal, said Senate President Thad 
Felder at the semester’s last 
meeting. 

The dance 8-12 p.m. in the 
Teepee is free to students with 
ID cards. 

In other business, the Senate 
admitted a new organization. A 
pre-law society, Lex Plaetoria, 
was accepted without a dissenting 
vote. 

A Bible chair representative 
cancelled preliminary plans for 
showing a film this semester. 
Campus Christian Center Direc¬ 
tor Bill Allan says December is 
too busy with finals and Christ¬ 
mas activities. 

Director of Student Activities 
Mrs. Clare Heaton reported the 
two newstands are “doing real 


well.” The stand carries the 
Tyler Morning Telegraph and the 
Dallas Morning News. 

Lex Plaetoria’s President 
Shane McCardell of Whitehouse 
read their bylaws, purpose and 
plans to the Senate. 

McCardell says they hope “to 
establish a working relationship 
between pre-law students and 
members of the legal pro¬ 
fession.” 

He says any interested stu¬ 
dents may join the organization 
but most of the Lex Plaetoria’s 
members are pre-law majors. 

President of Smith County Bar 
Association, attorney Mike J. 
Rowan, invited Lex Plaetoria’s 
members to a Bar Association 
meeting Dec. 10 at Willow Brook 
Country Club. Interested mem¬ 
bers or potential members can 
contact McCardell for details. 

President Rowan says the Bar 
Association will schedule a lun¬ 


cheon speaker. It is Rowan’s 
opinion that the Association 
should ‘ ‘help out and promote Lex 
Plaetoria.” This will include 
helping members play their legal 
futures. 

Lex Plaetoria is the Latin 
name of a present-day law. Some 
of its members have been court 
cases and are “enthusiastic about 
law,” says McCardell. 

Sponsor is government In¬ 
structor Jarrell Shortes. Co¬ 
sponsors are government In¬ 
structor Steve Burkett and econ¬ 
omics Instructor James Barnes. 

Other officers are Vice Pres¬ 
ident Reid Walker, Secretary- 
Treasurer Cindy McKay and Stu¬ 
dent Senate Representative Jim 
Echols, all of Tyler. 

Members are John R. Leon¬ 
ard, Randy Melton, Ronald 
Peters, Betty Hughins, Robert 
Green, Steve Little and Tim 
Couch. 


Church Sponsors 

Discussion Group 
For Students 


Missionary Baptist Student 
Fellowship, a discussion Bible 
group, is open to students of all 
denominations. 

MBSF meets every Thursday 
at 7 p.m. in the MBSF cottage, 
1121 S. Palmer. The street is 
adjacent to the campus. 

The local group is sponsored 
by Luther Lott, pastor of the 
Unity Baptist Church. 

Meetings are informal and 
Lott says students discuss re¬ 
ligious topics, have Bible study, 
religious guidance and counsel¬ 
ing. 


FOR SALE 

'69 Impala Custom 
Fully Equipped 
Factory Tape Player 

call 566-3888 


sporting stripes, solids 
and patterns. Figure on a 
few to tone up your game 


$10 


FROM 


'Harmony And Understanding’ 


Pop Music 

“Harmony and Understand¬ 
ing” is a modern pop music 
group of 20 students who choose 
their own music, arrangements, 
performance schedule and gen¬ 
erally “run their own show,” 
says Director of Choral Activi¬ 
ties J. W. Johnson. 

Johnson selected students 
from 75-voice Singing Apaches, 
and organized them into a modern 
group whose theme song is 
“Aquarius.” 

Members furnish their own 
costumes (denims for men and 
blue velvet hot pant suits for 
women), equipment, instruments 
and transportation. 

They also join with the Sing¬ 
ing Apaches in regular perfor¬ 
mances and change outfits to aug¬ 
ment Apache programs as “Har¬ 
mony and Understanding.” 

“Harmony and Understand¬ 
ing” members include sopranos 
Cylda Middlebrooks, Kathy Har- 
Hir F , r*oTtrfr>T»H Shirley 


Group Runs 

White and Janis Wheeler. 

Altos are Sheila Wilson, Vicki 
Grimm, Marilyn Johnson, Kathy 
Corley and Deby Stagner. Tenors 
are Herb Fair, President of Sing¬ 
ing Apaches Frank Stegall, David 
Waldrop and Chris Monigold. 

Baritones are Danny McKee, 
Van Jordan, Kevin Wynn and Ed¬ 
die Dunn. Bass is Singing 
Apaches Vice President James 
Kennedy. Monigold, Fair and 
Dunn play guitars while Becky 
Kent plays piano and Bobby Hut¬ 
chison, drums. 

They have performed for TJC 
exes at a Homecoming dinner, 
East Texas Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Tyler Lions Club, Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce, Hender¬ 
son High School. 

Reports coming in on the new 
singing group include these com¬ 
ments: 

Mrs. Doris Nelson of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce: 


Own Show 

“a refreshing and tremendous 
group.” 

J. Robert Dobbs of the Tyler 
Rotary Club: “Harmony and Un¬ 
derstanding” provides an excel¬ 
lent program. 

Mrs. Dorothy Smith, office 
manager of the Tyler Chamber 
of Commerce agrees they do “a 
wonderful job.” 


Sons Souci Decorates Tree 
For Children’s Hospital Ward 


Filling stockings with candy 
and decorating a Christmas tree 
are on Sans Souci sorority’s 
agenda today at the children’s 
wing of Medical Center Hospital. 

The visit is one in a series 
of excursions Sans Souci will 
make to increase the sorority’s 
“learning and understanding” 
others, according to President 
Shirlene Hopson and Rush Chair¬ 
man Mairlyn Lane. 

Faculty sponsor is Mrs. 
Naomi Byrum. 

The sorority’s 39 members 
will also visit the East Texas 
Chest Hospital Valentine Day and 
one of the Tyler homes for the 
aged at Easter. Both are on the 
sorority’s permanent schedule. 

Their plans are to help ‘ ‘every 
phase of needy or neglected peo¬ 
ple.” 

Miss Lane referred to the 
sorority as a “sisterhood of good 
will” with a four-fold objective; 
physical, intellectual, social and 
spiritual development of its 
members. 

Earlier in the semester the 
sorority visited a home for the 
mentally retarded. 

On campus, Sans Souci will 


\Jcutylin 

SWEET SHOP 

Tyler. Texas 


2123 S. BROADWAY 


Phone 593-7463 


Cakes For 
All Occasions 


sponsor the annual spring formal. 

They held a luncheon for exes 
at the Red Barn Steakhouse dur¬ 
ing homecoming and entered a 
float in the homecoming parade. 

A Sans Souci active, Miss 
Debbie Viel of Port Arthur, was 
named second runner-up in the 
homecoming queen race. 

This year’s pledge class won 
the annual Field Day, athletic 
competition among pledges of the 
three sororities. 

The organization takes an an¬ 
nual sorority trip each spring. 
The sorority has gone to New 
Orleans the past few years. 


Brother fraternity of Sans 
Souci is Kappa Sigma Lambda. 
The two organizations work to¬ 
gether on various service pro¬ 
jects. As an example, they spon¬ 
sored a weiner roast for retarded 
children earlier this semester. 
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Modern Vaughn Library Creates Interest 


Group tours through Vaughn 
Library and its learning resource 
center have become popular with 
area clubs and organizations as 
well as college representatives 
from over the nation, according 
to Dean of Instruction I. L. Fried¬ 
man. 

Usually three to four groups 
tour the modern facilities per 
week, Friedman said. 

Interests of the club and or¬ 
ganization members usually dif¬ 
fer from the interests of col¬ 
lege representatives. 

Visitors from the various or¬ 
ganizations are usually most in¬ 
terested in the library’s modern 
design and “electronic gadget- 
ry,” he said. 

Friedman said the dial access 
system usually has the greatest 
interest appeal for visitors. 
“Many people never knew such 
educational aids existed.’’ 

College representatives are 
more interested in the “systems 
approach’’ or how the facilities 
are used, Friedman said. 

The “system approach’’ in¬ 
volves production of audio and 
audio-visual tapes, scheduling 
tapes, maintaining student inter¬ 


est, efficiently operating the sys¬ 
tem and other phases. 

Friedman said very few com¬ 
mercial tapes are used with the 
dial access system so that the 
“human element’’ can be main¬ 
tained in the system. 

A student is much more at¬ 
tentive to a familiar voice or 
face on tape than to a “super- 
smooth voiced commercially 
prepared tape,’’ Friedman ex¬ 
plained. 

College representatives are 
interested in “how we maintain 
constant and efficient use of the 
dial access system,’’ he said. 

Friedman said the fact that 
19,980 tapes have been dialed 
from the beginning of the semest¬ 
er until Nov. 30 indicates the 
system is in constant use. 

A large portion of the college 
representatives come to learn 
new ways of using their present 
library system more efficiently. 
Others are looking for ways to 
up-date their library system. 

Representatives from South¬ 
ern State College in Magnolia, 
Ark. made two trips to tour 
Vaughn Library’s facilities. 
Friedman said the purpose was to 


2720 W. ERWIN 


BILLIARD 

(ENTER 

597-7833 


get ideas for their planned new 
library. 

In a letter from the col¬ 
lege’s academic vice president to 
Friedman, he said the trips were 
“most helpful as we put the fin¬ 
ishing touches on the plans for our 
new library.’’ 

When Vaughn Library was 
built in 1969, only five other li¬ 
braries in the nation had com¬ 
parable facilities. Today, 182 
libraries with comparable facili¬ 
ties are in use or soon will be, 
Friedman said. 

Some other colleges that have 
visited Vaughn Library are 
Southern Methodist University, 
East Texas State University, Uni¬ 
versity of Texas School of Engi¬ 
neering and Anchorage College in 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Some of the clubs and organi - 
zations that have visited the li¬ 
brary include Renaissance Lit¬ 
erary Club of Henderson, the 
Pilot Club, business women’s 
sorority Epsilon Sigma Alpha and 
the East Texas Chapter of the 
Society of Professional Engi¬ 
neers. 

Dozen Freshmen 
ut of 2,000 
Attend Meeting 

A dozen out of a possible 
2,000 freshmen attended the 
year’s freshmen class meeting 
and elected freshmen council 
members. 

Chosen from freshmen pres¬ 
ent at the meeting, council mem¬ 
bers are Curtis Upshaw, Ken 
Reynolds, Frank Duncan, Danny 
Wilhite, Barry Higgins, John 
Leonard, Walter Massenburg, 
Jim Bruet and Patty Tucker. 


^regents 
e c Dibss- <7 Up 
c Doubleknit Slacks 


FROM $14 


127 S. BROADWAY 
DOWNTOWN TYLER 
597-3501 


BBian*s shop 

Open.Thurs. Til 8:30 


Meteorite Showers Predicted ;| 
Earth to Pass Through 8e/f| 


Nature is showing her fire¬ 
works Dec. 13-15 from 1-5 a.m. 

“At that time the* earth 
will pass through a meteor belt 
with heavy meteor showers 
predicted,’’ said Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces Friedman, director of 
Hudnall Planetarium. 

“The meteor showers are 
really more majestic than any 
of man’s firework displays,” 
she said. 

Eaofi year as the earth 
orbits 1 the sun it passes 
through belts of ‘dust’ in out- v 
er space. As it passes through 
each belt, heavy showers 


occur. 

“Groups organized to see 


the showers and count the 
number of meteorites are the 
main people who see them,” 
said Mrs. Friedman. “They 
are usually the only ones that :|:j 
know of them.” £:• 

These watchers get as far ;§ 
from a city as possible. They 
lie down in a circle with their 
feet pointed inward. Each 
watcher counts the falling me- $ 
teors in his area of vision. :S 
Organizations report the jijj 
count to the nearest scientific ;X 
foundation. >:• 

Wanted by Dallas FBI: 
Typists, Stenographers 


The Dallas office of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation 
wants applications for clerical 
positions in Washington, D. C. 
and occasionally in the Dallas 
office. 

According to special agent 
J. Gordon Shanklin, the FBI “ur¬ 
gently needs to fill these posi¬ 
tions.” 

Applicants must be at least 
16, U. S. citizens, pass a physi¬ 
cal and a rigid investigation of 
loyalty, reputation, and charact¬ 
er. Shanklin says experience 
is not a factor. 

But he says the “FBI is 
interested only in above average 
young men and women.” 

“Many clerical employees 
continue their college education 
part time in Washington,” he 
says. 

Men with a degree and two 
years experience in FBI clerical 
work are considered for special 
agents at a beginning salary of 
$11,517 yearly. 

Openings are in clerical, typ¬ 
ing and stenographic positions. 


Clerical salaries range from the 
starting pay of $4,897 to $5,524 
after one year of successful work. 

As openings occur, clerks 
are considered for finger print 
work with a beginning salary of 
$5,524 yearly. After two years, 
their salary goes to $7,727 per 
year. 

Typists begin at $5,524 per 
year. Applicants must pass a 
10-minute typing test of 45 words 
per minute and a 20-word spelling 
test. 

Stenographic positions begin 
at $6,202. Qualified applicants 
must pass a three-minute dicta¬ 
tion test at 80 words per min¬ 
ute, a 10-minute typing test and 
a 20-word spelling test. 

Shanklin says the FBI pro¬ 
vides its new employees with a 
counseling service to assist in 
housing, transportation and other 
needs. 

He asks those who want more 
detailed information to write the 
Special Agent in Charge, FBI, 
200 Mercantile Continental 
Building, Dallas 75201. 
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Conference Play Begins Tomorrow 

Apaches Beat Leopards Again 110-84 


By ROBERT COLLINS 

Coach Floyd Wagstaff’s Apa¬ 
ches rode the hot hand of fresh¬ 
man Tyrone Johnson to a 110- 
84 victory over Temple Junior 
College in preparation for atwo- 
game road trip this week. 

Beginning tomorrow, the Apa¬ 
ches go to Denison and Jackson¬ 
ville before returning to Wagstaff 
Gymnasium next Tuesday night 
against Paris. 

Johnson, 6’7 Austin sharp¬ 
shooter, was more than sensa¬ 
tional against Temple as he led 
the Apaches in scoring and took 
over the team scoring lead. He 
has scored in double figures in 
all three games and leads the 
team with 76 points for a 25.3 
average. 

Most damage was done by 
hot-shooting Johnson as he hit 
nine points in a row early in 
the half and led all scorers at 
the half with 18 of the 52 points 
scored. 

Temple managed to narrow 
the gap to within 8 at halftime 

Former Letterman 
Thinks Education 
Should Come First 

Former football player Alan 
Brown thinks education is more 
important than sports. 

Brown, a graduate of Justin 
F. Kimball High School in Dal¬ 
las, is Baptist Student Union in¬ 
tramural sports director and 
captain of the BSU football team. 
Playing right guard on offense, 
he was a three-year letterman in 
high school. 

After graduating from high 
school, Brown received a schol¬ 
arship to Western Colorado State 
College. He turned it down 
“because it didn’t offer the cour¬ 
ses I wanted to take.” 

As a wildlife science major, 
he takes courses like biology, 
botany, physics, chemistry and 
English. 

As intramural sports direct¬ 
or for BSU, his job is organiz¬ 
ing practice. He also keeps the 
team informed of game rules and 
regulations. 


as a last second shot by Randi 
Reboul brought the Leopards to 
the 52-44 halftime score. 

Tyler continued to dominate in 
the second half with the Apaches 
breaking to a 30-point lead with 
less than five minutes remaining. 

The Apaches broke the cen¬ 
tury mark for the first time this 
season as freshman forward Roy 
Moore of Victoria hit on a short 
jump shot with 5:05 remaining. 

All 10 Apaches hit for points 
in the game. Johnson led the at¬ 
tack with 35 points followed by 
Charlie McKinney with 24. Re¬ 
gion XIV Most Valuable Player 
Jerry Ahart hit 17 points. 

The two starting guards, Les¬ 
ter Weaver and Jack James, hit 
11 and six points respectively. 

The second unit was equally 
impressive. Most played less 
than five minutes, but showed 
scoring ability as all hit for 
points. 

Guards Jackie Sommers and 
Bimbo Wilson and forward Moore 
scored four points each. Center 
George Chambers and forward 
Steve Foster each hit two points. 

Temple’s loss dropped their 
record to 1-5. The Leopards 
were led by Julius Howard, 6’8 
center, with 19 points. Danny 
Snyder and Reboul each hit 12 
points. 

The Apaches hit the road to¬ 
morrow to Denison for the first 
of two conference games this 
week. 

Tomorrow night in Viking 
Gym on the Grayson County Jun¬ 
ior College campus, Coach Jim 
Spivey’s Vikings host the Apa¬ 


ches in a 7:30 p.m. tip-off. 

ThreO sophomores man inside 
positions with 6’8 John Shirey 
leading the corps. The two for¬ 
wards are 6’7 Kenny Harper and 
Richard Christensen. Guards are 
6’2 Steve Simmons of Tyler Rob¬ 
ert E. Lee and Krum High School 
All-Stater, Tommy Johnson. 

Saturday night in Bob Smith 
Gymnasium on the Lon Morris 
campus, the first of the big show¬ 
downs begin for the Apaches. 

Pre-season picks found both 
Tyler and Lon Morris to be the 
two top teams in the conference 
with only two votes difference 
favoring Tyler. 

Starting for the Bearcats are 
all-conference forward Sammy 
High, 6’8 sophomore, Kenneth 
“Grasshopper’’ Smith, 6’7fresh¬ 
man, Eugene Harrell, 6’6 sopho¬ 
more, Alan Watson, 6’8 sopho¬ 
more and Steve Moffett, 6’3 soph¬ 
omore guard. 

Orr’s offense is simple--run 
and shoot and hit the open man for 
easy buckets. They forced San 
Jacinto into overtime before los¬ 
ing by seven. Tyler lost to the 
same San Jacinto club but only by 
two points. 

Coach Wagstaff says beating 
last year’s fourth place confer¬ 
ence team and regional runner- 
up is especially hard in Jackson¬ 
ville. 

“That gym . . . those stu¬ 
dents . . . it’s like playing in¬ 
side a cracker box even though it 
seats 3,000 people,’’ Wagstaff 
continued. 


Boxers Begin Warm-up Fights 
For February Golden Gloves 


Students interested in fighting 
in the 1972 Golden Gloves Tour¬ 
nament should notify Wayne Sud- 
duth at City hall or Robert Day 
before Friday, Dec. 10. 

The regional fights, Feb. 9- 
12, in Caldwell Gymnasium, were 
approved by the Board of Trus¬ 
tees last week, according toSud- 
duth, president of the associa¬ 
tion. 

Member clubs are Tyler, 
Longview, Henderson, Lindale, 
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Mineola, Troup, Jacksonville, 
Arp, Lufkin, T.K. Gorman and 
TJC. 

Members from TJC won sev¬ 
eral fights last year and went to 
Fort Worth for the state finals. 
Fighters included Tommy Pow¬ 
ell, Henri Humphrey, Rufus 
Dews, Tony McMillan and Larry 
Don Osborn. All return with 
the exception of Powell. 

Several fight nights have been 
scheduled as warm-up bouts be¬ 
fore the regional tournament. 
The first will be Saturday night 
in the Mayfair Building in Tyler. 

Troup high School will host a 
three-day tournament Jan. 6-8. 
Mineola will host a two-day tour¬ 
ney Jan. 21-22. A fight night 
has not been announced by Hen¬ 
derson, but Sudduth says one will 
be announced soon. 

Officers of the East Texas 
Golden Gloves are Sudduth, pres¬ 
ident; Judge Craven Beard, vice 
president; and Day, secretary- 
treasurer. E. A. “Lucky’’ Vas- 
cocu is director of the 1972 
tournament. 
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I Basketball Provides Students f 
| Opportunity to Show Spirit | 

* By ROBERT COLLINS v 


Lack of student participation 
in sports has been a big prob¬ 
lem all year. The majority are 
content to sit on their hands and 
say “Let George do it.’’ 

Football season has fans out¬ 
doors and yells cannot be heard 
by the players. Now since bas¬ 
ketball season is well into the 
season, yells can be heard and 
appreciated. Students can do 
something besides sit in the Tee¬ 
pee and as one student claimed 
in a “Letter to the editor’’ of 
our school paper, “ogle the 
girls.’’ 

Basketball is a big thing on 
campus and the team thrives on 
having someone in the stands 
yelling for them in tight games. 
Many close games have been won 
or lost because of student in¬ 
volvement in game action. 

Coach Floyd Wagstaff says a 
ball game is an event people 
can attend to “let their hair 
down and get involved.’’ 

He thinks a closely crowded 
arena is the best place to create 
all the noise one wants without 
having to say excuse me to the 
guy next door. 

The Apaches are capable of 
bringing a national title to TJC 
this year. But in the first three 
games there was little student 
participation in yelling with the 
cheerleaders or objecting to of¬ 
ficials calls. 

Six cheerleaders are lost due 
to grades. So the burden of sup¬ 
porting the team falls more on 
students. 

Two more games are sched¬ 
uled for “The Pit’’ before se¬ 
mester break. Students should 
make the most of attending these 
ball games. 

Also, beginning with tomor¬ 
row night’s contest in Denison, 
all will be conference games. 
These are the ones which count. 

Car pools have been used be¬ 
fore for students to attend out of 
town games. Dorm students could 


use this means more than anyone. 

Lon Morris and Navarro are 
road games. Both are highly 
regarded clubs. If the Apaches 
go there with no support other 
than radio stations, fathers and 
mothers, things could get rough. 
The idea of no one caring could 
easily affect their play. 

Landmarks Ahead 

In January Wagstaff will break 
the national record for career 
wins for a junior college coach. 
But he won’t do it without sup¬ 
port from students and faculty. 

January 8th is the projected 
date for Wagstaff to make junior 
college history. That date is also 
his birthday. His opponent is San 
Jacinto. 

Intramurals Draw Big 

Director of iptramural 
sports, John Wheat, is an unself¬ 
ish man. Anyone willing to give 
up his week ends for seven years 
to open Gentry Gymnasium has 
to care. 

Now with basketball season in 
full swing, Wheat finds four days 
each week occupied by sounds of 
basketball whistles and thuds of 
basketballs on hardwood floors. 

Fourteen teams of 10 men each 
have entered the 1971-72 intra¬ 
mural schedule. This is a record 
high for participation in the sport. 
The most prior to this was 12 
teams last year. Wheat is en¬ 
thused over the number entered. 
“I didn’t expect this many to try 
this year,’’ he said. 

Wheat says the more teams 
entered the better the competi¬ 
tion. He also says the 10-player 
stipulation increases chances of 
more games being played. 

“With players on hand, you 
can play without worry of for¬ 
feits.’’ 

Wheat also says, “Hully-gully 
basketball of five years ago is 
gone. We play good basketball 
now.’’ 


PERFORMANCE AUTOMOTIVE 

FEATURES ALL KINDS OF DISCOUNTS 

Speed & Custom Equipment 

Check With Us First! 

1207 W. ERWIN 593—1121 

SPECIAL* 

With This Coupon 
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4-Speed Indy Shifter 
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Do You Have Questions 
About The Bible? 

Your Christian Life? 

The Generation Gap? 

. Bible Prophecies? 

Come and Hear the Answers 

Dr. Kenneth McKinley, Professor of Bible 
LeTourneau College 

6:30 P . m. Every Sunday 

ITYLER BIBLE CHURCH 1305 s. Baxter) 


Tyler Museum of Art 
Brings 'Now' Exhibits 


By LARRY BENHAM 

Newest exhibition coming to 
the Tyler Museum of Art is an 
avant-guard show, defying des¬ 
cription in traditional terms. 

A unique feature of the show 
opening Sunday is that viewers 
can participate actively in some 
of the showings by rearranging 
the artist’s works. They can 
actually walk through a maze in 
one showing. If done correctly 
participants win a prize. 

Mrs. Carole Ehmann, public 
relations director of the Tyler 
Museum of Art, announced the 
exhibition would open from 1- 
5 p.m. The exhibition, “The 
Eighth Tyler National” or 
“Whistlers Mother It Ain’t” is 


free to the public. 

The exhibit includes 25 works 
from more than 2,000 entries. 
Represented are 10 states 
and eleven artists, seven from 
California and four from Texas. 

Out of the 25 represented 
works only one is a painting. 
Others are different and unusual 
art forms. 

Viewers rearrange and work 
with some exhibitions. Most art 
in the exhibition is conceptual. 
It is a “now” type exhibition in 
that the viewer can use his sight 
and touch as well as his mind in 
appreciating the showings. 

The museum is always open 
Sunday from 1-5 p.m., as well 
as Tuesday through Saturday 
from 10 a.m.- 5 p.m. Galleries 
are closed Monday. 


18-20 Vote 
'Great Thing’ 
Peters Says 


History instructor Robert K. 
Peters says it was a “great 
thing” when Congress granted 
18-20 year-olds the right to vote. 

But Peters, a candidate for 
a PhD, feels America’s new 25 
million youth votes in the 1972 
elections “will not make a big 
difference.” He does point out 
that in small towns--especially 
where large colleges are lo¬ 
cated--this will not hold true. 

Nacogdoches and Commerce 
will probably be the only com¬ 
munities in East Texas affected 
by their vote, thinks Peters. 
Tyler “will not feel the presence 
of youth vote.” 

He believes political experts 
are misjudging the youth vote: 

“They feel youth will make a 
big difference in the ’72 elections. 
They said the same thing when 
women were given the right to 
vote.” 

One reason he feels the youth 
vote will not have as great an 
impact as some predict is that 
some will not register and many 
who register will not vote. 


STUDENT 
10 % 10 % 10 % 
DISCOUNT! 


BRING YOUR I. D. CARD 
- A 10% DISCOUNT WILL 
BE ALLOWED ON ANY 
PURCHASE IN THE STORE. 


All Year ’Round! 


COME SEE US. 


To Please Him More 
On Christmas Morning 

BLUE DENIM 
FLARES 


Potter Schedules Exams 


Fall final examination and spring registration schedules released 
by Academic Vice President E. M. Potter are: 


DATE TIME EVENT 

(classes) 

Wed. Dec. 15 8-10 a.m. MWF 7 a.m. 

10:05-12:05 p.m. MWF 8 a.m. 

1-3 p.m. MWF 9 a.m. 


PLACE 

regular classrooms 
regular classrooms 
regular classrooms 


3:05-5:05 p.m. MWF 10 a.m. regular classrooms 

Thurs. Dec. 16 8-10 a.m. TTH 7 a.m. regular classrooms 

10:05-12:05 p.m. TTH 8:25 a.m. regular classrooms 
1-3 p.m. TTH 11:15 a.m. regular classrooms 

3:0^-5:05 p.m. TTH 12:40 p.m. regular classrooms 

Fri. Dec. 17 8-10 a.m. MWF 11 a.m. regular classrooms 

10:05-12:05 p.m. MWF 12 p.m. regular classrooms 
1-3 p.m. MWF 1 p.m. regular classrooms 

3:05-5:05 p.m. MWF 2 p.m. regular classrooms 


Mon. Dec. 20 


8-10 a.m. 
10:05-12:05 p.m 
1-3 p.m. 


MWF 3 p.m. 
TTH 2:05 p.m. 
TTH 3:30 p.m. 


regular classrooms 
regular classrooms 
regular classrooms 


Mon. Jan. 10 9 a.m. 

2 p.m. 


1972 Schedule 


general faculty meeting Teepee 

departmental meetings to be announced 


Tues. Jan. 11 8 a.m.-5 p.m. registration begins Jenkins Hall 

Thurs. Jan. 13 8 a.m.-5 p.m. registration ends Jenkins Hall 

Mon. Jan. 17 8 a.m.-4:50 p.m. classes assigned classrooms 

begin 

Mon. Jan. 17- 

Fri. Jan. 21 8 a.m-4:30 p.m. late registrar’s office 

registration 


Dr. Potter says students can not skip examinations or take them 
before the scheduled time. “Instructors may allow students to take 
exams at an earlier regular exam period with another section of 
the same course,” he explained. 

Grades will be posted before the holidays. 


Sticky Business 

Tape Music, Speech 

Or Tape Legs, Ankles 


By JIM ATKINS 
and BRUCE POWELL 

Words people take for granted 
to mean one thing frequently 
mean something else for others. 

The word ‘ ‘tape” for instance. 
Most common meaning of “tape” 
is a material for binding pack¬ 
ages, sealing torn paper or hold¬ 
ing momentos in a scrapbook. 

But “tape” to the athlete sig¬ 
nifies wrapping vulnerable body 
parts for protection. An athlete’s 
life is one of taping weak knees, 
ankles and wrists. 

Still another meaning of 
“tape” occurs to the Apache Band 
and Belles--recording music. 
The band tapes music for the 
Belles. 

To the Belles, “tape” sug¬ 
gests recorded tunes and hours of 
hard work coordinating dance 
routines. 

“Tape” in the drafting or 
surveying student’s lingo implies 
some form of measure such as a 
steel tape or tape measure be¬ 
cause their jobs involve precision 
measuring of distance. 

Speech students understand¬ 
ably shudder at the mention of 
“tape.” To them, it means doing 
practice tapes in the speech lab or 
recording a speech. Somehow, 


taping makes even the simplest 
speeches twice as difficult to 
deliver. 

Music lovers, particularly 
those under 30, universally re¬ 
cognize “tape” as recorded 
music available on cassettes, 
four track or eight track car¬ 
tridges . The music lover’ s world 
lies open to anything from Black 
Sabbath to Beethoven through the 
magic of tapes. 

TJC students share one mean¬ 
ing of “tape” in common--some¬ 
thing instructors make them 
listen to on the dial access sys¬ 
tem in the library, usually while 
answering penny worksheets. 






BOOK 

SHOP 


117 East Eighth 
Bergfeld Center 

593-3611 


(Bell Bottoms) 


We have just received another big 
shipment of Levi’s^ Blue Denim 
Flares! 

Sizes 28 To 38 $8^ 


Downtown A A ocyfo id 










































